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do it unwillingly, and if they have money they refuse
to do it. In a community of widespread wealth, with
growing education, this will always form a natural
check upon machine-economy. How far and in what
precise direction this check will operate is disputable.
All persons will and must consent to conform in some
respects and to consume common routine goods. Few
will insist that their buttons shall be hand-made, that
the flour they eat shall be ground by hand. But
wherever the consumer desires to express his indivi-
duality in his consumption, and can afford to do so, he
exercises a demand for commodities which cannot be
supplied by machinery, but constitute a "special order"
to be executed by the skill of a human worker. The
best work, therefore, must always remain outside
machine-economy. It is here, then, that the character
of the consumer comes in as an important factor.

The rapid mechanical improvements of our age have
corrupted and repressed the taste of the consuming
public, stimulating a demand for increased quantities
of goods rather than for improved qualities. It is not
of course right to ignore or to depreciate the immense
services machinery has rendered in enabling the poorer
classes to acquire increased stores of the common com-
forts of life, from which they were formerly precluded.
Many, if not most of this common work of satisfying
the grosser material needs, is rightly performed by
machinery applied to manufacture, transport, and (pace
Mr. Ruskin) even to agriculture. But it is of the utmost
importance that, after these common needs are thus
satisfied, further progress in consumption shall take a
qualitative more than a quantitative character. For
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